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INSTALLING MEDICAL ASEPSIS 
By Epitn B. Witson, R.N. 


are as many units in a ward as there are 
different kinds of diseases among its 
patients. A unit may comprise a single 
bed, a group of beds, an entire room or 


technic practised there un- EDICAL asepsis “Barriered” in large black 
der Dr. D. L. Richardson. aims to confine type, to hang on the head 
This technic is based on cach communicable dis- of the bed. Each barrier 
the theory that all infec- ease to a physically sep- card contains a black fig- 
tious disease is transmit- arate unit, not by the aid ure on a white back- 
by actual contact, di- of walls, screens, cubicles, ground in the upper right 
or indirect, and that nor any other mechanical hand corner to indicate 
the device, but by technic the number of the unit. 

are 


air alone, without such alone The same figures 
contact, is so rare that it pasted on the wall above 
is of no practical importance. the shelf containing the treatment 


Medical asepsis aims to confine each equipment for use in a certain unit, on 
to a_ the screen intended for use in that unit, 


BEFORE Lee Angeles County opened 
the new communicable diseases * 
to the technic to be used and finally the ward, and hence may comprise from one ‘g 
writer was sent to the Providence City to ten patients. The different units are p 
Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island, to designated by bright red cards, 4 x 6 3 
physically separate unit, not by the aid and above the hook for the gown in- “8 
of walls, screens, cubicles, nor any other tended for that unit, so that a nurse or an 
mechanical device, but by technic alone. doctor entering a ward for the first time, " 
In our open wards of ten beds it is pos- can see at a glance which treatment “h 
sible to care for ten different kinds of equipment, which screen, and which ) 
communicable disease without danger of gown are to be used for any unit in the . 
cross infection, provided that six feet ward. Hands are always scrubbed two 4 
are allowed between the beds and that minutes by a sand-glass timer and | 
we are careful of our contacts. gowns are changed when going from one 4 | 
A “unit” is an area which represents unit to another. sf 
a separate and distinct infection. There In all wards infection is confined to | 
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the rooms occupied by patients. Cor- 
ridors, operating room, kitchens, treat- 
ment and utility rooms, are free from 
infection. Infected rooms are indicated 
by Barrier cards. 


net to hold it in place, bib, apron and 
cap. Long gowns are worn by nurses 
and doctors when they come in intimate 
contact with a patient. 

Each unit has its own thermometer. 
If the unit contains several patients, as 
in the wards, several thermometers may 
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be employed for convenience in taking 
| temperatures. Thermometers are kept 
in covered glass jars containing !-60 
phenol solution. When several temper- 
atures are to be taken with the same 
thermometer, it is wiped off and put into 
i ©6the phenol solution for at least one min- 

ute before use on the next patient. 

All patients when admitted have cul- 
tures made from the nose and throat, 
from the ear, if discharging, and from 

: open lesions. The nurse puts on a gown 

nares. This is rubbed well over the 

the tonsillar region is well rubbed. This 

is then planted on the same media. The 

| 2 : tube is plugged, wrapped in the identify- 

J ing blank form which has been properly 

J. made out at the nurses’ desk and is left 

i in the basket to be taken to the labor- 

atory. The applicators are discarded 

\ into the waste bags. If the patient is 

} ‘ resistant, as in the case of a small child, 

: a second gowned nurse holds the patient 

: culture. If the culture tube has been 

contaminated it should be washed with 

} 1-60 phenol solution or soap and water. 

a, ad When 2 patient is discharged or dies, 

= _—s« the *~foillowing method of cleaning the 

(Showing doctor examining patient and ynit is used. The bed, bedside table, 

rect with Sefient Stethoscope and flashlight chair, bell cord, if used, curtain cord, 

| will be washed with soap and water or 1-60 window sill and wall of the unit, if the 

patient is up, lavatory and door knob, 

| Nurses wear short sleeved uniforms, are washed well with soap and water 

. hair combed close to the head with hair and the room is aired. 

1 Rubber, such as rubber sheets, ice 

7 caps, ice collars, etc., which cannot be 

boiled without damage, are washed 

thoroughly with soap and water and are 
dried, preferably in the open air. 

Mattresses and pillows are sent to the 

sterilizing room after patients have died, 


syringe. The nurse (uncontaminated) 
holds a sterile tube, to which the blood 
is transferred from the syringe. If a 
gown has been worn, it is then removed 
and the hands are scrubbed. It will be 
noted that the outside of the tube con- 
taining the blood is not contaminated 
and may be handled freely. 
All apparatus used in taking blood 
pressure is placed upon a clean towel 
mani on the bedside table. The patient is 
brought over to the side of the bed, and 
a clean sheet is thrown over the bed 
extending up and under the arm, while 
the arm is held up by the patient or an 
assistant. A clean towel is then wrapped 


of blood withdrawn into a sterile glass 
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A 
that the nurse taking the , 4 
gown, the nurse holding the ~ 
uncontaminated. A 
home, or have been 
dangerously ill, and an 
of smallpox and typhus = 
se they are aired for six | "9 
Books, letters, etc., are 
dd up in a sterilizing ) 
by pencil, and are 
technic is used in tak- vy 
ing blood for Wassermann and Widal | * 
tests, and blood cultures. All apparatus james | | 
used is placed upon a clean towel on the | 
dian basilic or median cephalic vein is [amt _ | 
prepared. A tourniquet is applied, the Ne Nes 
needle inserted and the required amount nurse keeps oF 


; 


(Showing doctor doing a dressing. The nurse and dressing cart remain uncontaminated.) 


in such a way that the nurse is not 
contaminated. After finishing her work 
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about the arm and over it the cuff is ap- the nurse washes her hands and folds 
plied, none of it being allowed to touch the gown down the middle, clean sur- 
the arm. The apparatus may stand on face inside, and hangs it on the hook in 
the table or on the clean sheet that such a way that it can be slipped on 
covers the bed. One hand, now contam- again without danger of contaminating 
inated, takes the pulse, while the other the uniform. Finally the nurse scrubs f 
manipulates the bulb. When the read- her hands again for two minutes. If no / 
ings have been made, the hands are gown is worn, the nurse is careful that ‘ 
washed, the cuff is removed, and the none of her clothing shall touch the bed . 
apparatus is taken from the room. It or anything in the patient’s room and i 
may be necessary for a nurse to put on contaminates only her hands or fore- ; 
a gown to control the patient or hold arms, which can be scrubbed with soap ' 
his arm. and water. Gowns are changed at least 
Contaminated toys may be washed in twice a week and oftener if necessary. 
soap and water or boiled if possible. In serving medicines, the tray is pre- 
Toys dropped on the floor must be prop- pared at the medicine cupboard and the 
erly disinfected before being given to a nurse takes it about the ward. She 
patient. Toys should be tied to the beds passes out each dose to patients who ; 
of patients who are likely to drop them. can take it themselves and puts it on ! 
Gowns are worn by nurses for any the bedside table of all small children. . 
work which involves intimate contact When she has completed delivery, she 
with the patient. The gown is taken puts on a gown and gives the medicine | 
: from the hook, and slipped over the arms to the small children, scrubbing her 
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collected, without a gown, and are put to the operating table, instrument table # 
id 
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4, 
; 
>. 
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} A FEW FACTS CONCERNING POLIOMYELITIS 
common disease. There are doubtless hundreds of 
} . They are usually not recognized and are 
. In addition there are many, many, carriers who 
; not sick. In view of these facts it seems 
| are exposed. Whether or not any given child 
: the amount of infection to which he is subjected 
which he enjoys. 
t are two means of protection against the disease: (1 
7 children under 12 years of age) away from public 
up the child's restance to such polat that be will not easly 
Se y of exercise in the fresh 
ollows good habits: regular hours of sleep with the 
with meals at regular hours and strict attention to personal 
fever, isolate him and call a physician. A child in robust 

| as easily as one with a low degree of resistance —From the Detroit 


A MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
By Ina M. Gasxiit, R. N. 


HE Indiana State Nurses’ Associa- 

tion has recently completed a 
campaign that has increased the mem- 
bership thirty-one per cent. As a mat- 
ter of interest to other state organiza- 
tions, I am presenting the plan which 
we found so successful. 

Although the district organizations 
and the alumnae associations throughout 
the state had credential or membership 
committees which were functioning more 
or less actively, the membership did not 
increase at a very rapid rate. It was 
evident that something must be done. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Y. W. C. A. the League of Women 
Voters, etc., held campaigns for mem- 
bership year after year with good results, 
why not the Indiana State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation? The president of the associa- 
tion was quite convinced that it could 
be done and that it must be done. In 
order to interest all nurses, and espe- 
cially the younger groups, it must be 


would mean the use of many names. 
This, therefore, was of interest not only 
to the state papers but to local papers 
and to press services supplying local 
papers with news. 

It was finally decided that the mem- 
bership campaign should be a contest 
between the districts and that the dis- 
trict chairman in the successful district 
should be sent as a delegate from the 
State Association to the biennial nursing 
convention in Detroit, with all expenses 


In planning the organization for the 
campaign, a state committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee drew up the 
following rules concerning the campaign: 

I. Each district shall determine its own 
committee organization and plan of campaign. 
The chairman of the membership campaign 
in the winning district shall be the official 
delegate of the Indiana State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion to the binennial nursing convention in 
Detroit, June 16 to 21. This delegate is to 


The membership contest will close May 15, 
1024. 
3. The list of new members, together with 


statement of the district treasurer that such 


i 

4 j 


| 
| 
have all expenses paid by the State Associa- 
organized very carefully and there must _ tion. 
be competition and a definite reward. A  _‘!!. Basis for determining percentage gain 
| in membership: 
plan — finally outlined and approved 1. New members are members secured for = 
by the executive committee and a part- the State Association who were not members t. 
time paid secretary, Mrs. Alma H. of that association on December 1, 1923. 
Scott, was employed to assist with the 2. The basis of percentage gain shall be . 
campaign. the number of names of persons for which ‘ 
: your district paid dues to the State Associa- ; 
The Educational Committee of the 1.31 December 1, 1923. That is—if a dis- 
Association was employing a part-time trict submitted a list of names and paid dues 
publicity man. The comimittee knew for 120 members, December 1, 1923, and 36 ' 
that publicity would help the campaign, new members are secured whose names do not nt 
and the publicity man was delighted ppear on that list, the percentage of gain 4s 
with the idea of a campaign, not be- | 
cause it would mean new members, but " 
because it made publicity! Organizing +} 
a campaign by districts and alumnae 
1023 


with dues for 1923, but 


as new members. 


1923, who paid up or who were re- 
instated between May 1 and 15, might 


be classed as new members. This, how- . 


ever, caused little difficulty as few chair- 
men attempted to take advantage of it. 

The Executive Secretary met with as 
many alumnae as possible and either 
she or the president met with each dis- 


to finance wholly or in part the trip to 
the biennial convention for the local 
committee chairman who made the high- 
est per cent of gain among alumnae and 
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| persons have been elected to membership since individual membership groups within ; 
: December 1, 1923, and that their dues will the district. In three districts it was : 
be held in the district treasury until Decem- ‘ 
ber 1, 1924, shall constitute the number to be ‘2¢ Chairman of the individual members : 
who made the greatest gain. Various 
3 4. A member of one district transferred to S/ummae associations offered the same 4 
another district is not a new member as she reward to the individual nurse securing : 
is already a member of the State Association. the most new members for her alumnae , 
| S. Members of the district who are in association. : 
arrears with dues more than one year, but . 
. or by action of Board of Directors and pay- 8 88 follows: : 
ment of dues for current year, as provided FIRST DISTRICT— 4 
. for in the district and alumnae by-laws, are Membership ...................... 144 
classed as new members. . Number of new members............ $1 ‘ 
| 6. Members of the district who are in Percentage gain in new members... .35.4 5 
; arrears who pay Alumnae Association making greatest q 
: those dues before May 1, 1923, are not classed gain in new members—Lutheran 4 
Hospital, Fort Wayne ............. 13 
, 7. Members received by transfer from an- Individual members................. 29 ¢ 
| other state, not required to pay dues for cur- seCOND DISTRICT— 
rent year in this state, will be classed as new Membership ....................... 102 My 
members. Number of new members........... 32 
The state committee was also called = Percentage gain in new members_-_ 31.3% | 
: arose in connection with the campaign Mercy Hospital, Gary.............. 10 P 
| which might affect the districts. The individual members.....000..... 9 
fore the beginning of the campaign = Membership 181 
that persons in arrears with dues for Number of new members............. 58 . 
$ Percentage gain in new members____32.04‘ 
gain in new members,—St. Mary's | 
Individual members................ 19 | 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
Membership ...................... $35 7 
Number of new members........... 158 
Percentage gain in new membe-s....29.5% . 
trict committee. Although each district PIS Ae 
planned its own campaign, the State 39 
Association encouraged any friendly Individual members.................. 20 
competition within the districts. Each sTaTE ASSOCIATION— 
district organization, therefore, offered Membership -..................... 62 
Number of new members............ 290 
Percentage gain in new members..... 31% : 
After the close of the contest, one 
alumnae association reported ten new ; 
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members. Several applications are still 
pending in district and alumnae associa- 
tions and will be ready to be voted upon 
at future meetings. 


is, 


7 


and preparation of the students who 


waking limit was only four of them, not 
the dwindling vista that had been evoked 
in my weary brain by the casual cough 
of my daughter in the middle of the 
night. Four nurses—all at the same 
time—were the sad reality because of 
two invalids in the house, one a chronic 
sufferer, the other convalescing from a 
serious surgical operation. For twenty 
years I had not been without one or two 
nurses in the house, and I had found 
them diversified as humans always are. 

My heart’s deep tribute I pay to 
those, of the many that have come and 
gone, who have given me their best ser- 
vice, altruistically as a physician is sup- 
posed to do, without stint of kindness 
and gentleness; who have adapted them- 
selves to the exigencies of the house: 
who were not time servers, and who, 


We 


| 


previously could not understand the * 
; value of nursing organizations were § 
found trying to convince others that thev 
¢ The fact that the greatest gain in in making the campaign a success _” 
; three districts was in individual members and possibly helped a friend to win Hy 
‘ may signify that while our alumnae are_ the trip to Detroit. Such pulling to- ' 
é well organized our districts fail to reach gether and teamwork had never before 
: the individual nurse. It may be that been shown. ¢ 
i the individual nurse practicing outside If there are reasons why such a cam- § 
| the territory of her own alumnae is slow paign should not have been held, we i 
; to affiliate with the district organization have not been able to find them and we : 
: in which she is practicing. are confident that no other activity has t 
7 The value of interest in the nursing brought such good returns. Although if 
: organizations from the public through our nursing organization is composed of ; 
f the publicity, and the new spirit and professional women, modern business % 
wholesome interest aroused among the methods may be applied as successfully e | 
: nurses themselves, cannot be over esti- as to any lay group or business organ- 4 
mated. Frequently young nurses who _ ization. 
| 
' THE TRAINED NURSE—A PLEA AND A PROTEST | 
[Editor's Note—Many of our readers will 
resent the following article. It is published f 
in no spirit of disloyalty to the private duty 
Together with the writer of the article, 
- our “heart’s deep tribute” to the good 
| 
We it is, | 
| dream I lined up all my trained 
nurses in the upper hall of my home A 
and enunciated to them certain rules 
that would have to be followed if we : 
were to live in peacefulness. I woke ; 
| shuddering at the vision I had had of a ‘ 
| figures, and thanked my stars that the 
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when they left me, for one reason or 
the other, left as friends 
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action against such heartlessness and | 
have come to the conclusion that much 
of the unruliness in sanatoria is due 
to the treatment invalids get and is a 
protest to their utter helplessness in the 
face of it. To make matters worse in 
our case, the patient was dumb, though 
not deaf. 

Exhibit 4. The patient was by na- 
ture one who needed little sleep; the 
nurse was fat and lazy. The patient de- 
lighted in getting up early; the nurse 
did not,-—consequently she shackled the 
patient to her bed to insure an undis- 
turbed morning’s sleep to herself. But, 
N.B., she made her patient go to bed at 
8:30 while she sat and read until mid- 
night. 

Exhibit 5,—one who had been spoiled 
by hospital nursing and the large sup- 
plies on hand there. She could not think 
far enough ahead to see that her supplies 
for a desperately ill man had to be pur- 
chased on Saturday for Sunday’s use. 
On one hectic occasion, this forgetfulness 


) had come as strangers. These, who 
carried out their vocations almost as a 
sacrament, have helped me keep faith 
in the “trained nurse” despite those who : 
. make the thought of needing one a : 
) horror, and who—but let me give a few : 
quick sketches of the latter who came ; 
my way, and who, I regret, were more | 
frequent than the former. i 
Exhibit 1 had titianed her hair, and ' 
then bobbed it,—it straggled from under : 
| her cap in a most un-neat fashion; she ; 
dressings in full view of the patient é 
i while she went to breakfast and was so 
surprised when I objected. She had an : 
ugly eye and made coarse jokes to the 
man she was caring for,—and she : 
sported an R.N. from a reputable hos- 
pital. 
: Exhibit 2, rawboned, immaculately 
clean, stomped into the room with 
weighty stride of a dragoon, insisted on 
| upsetting the established routine and forced one member of the family on a 
| order of things, and banged doors. After wild-goose chase of hours, from one 
watching the performance for three drug store to another, for some serum | 
| hours I was afraid to leave my half un- which had been ordered to be kept on 
7 conscious child to her tender mercies hand for an impending emergency, and 
and told her that she would not do on __ the lack of which might have meant loss 
j this case. I was informed that she had of life. The final outcome was that the 
: nursed in the best families of the com- manufacturer, who was an acquaintance 
munity and in far better homes than of the family, had to be called back from 
mine! an outing to open his laboratories. 
| Exhibit 3, when in charge of my Exhibit 6 never could learn to make 
1 chronic invalid for night duty only, enough dressings ahead and so the doc- 

i gadded about all day and was overheard tor had to do the waiting. : 
telling the patient that if she got up Exhibit 7 used my very best towels | 
again to go to the bath room she de- as dressing wrappers during steriliza- 
served a “licking” and that she had _ tion, though there were plenty of other 

half a mind to give her one at once! I materials available. 
did not wonder that some easily excited Exhibit 8. When a man, critically | 
patient might become violent in her re- _ ill, whose nerves had been racked by the 


peratures, etc. 
Exhibit 9 insisted on waking her pa- 
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It is perhaps well that certain hospi- 
tals are turning out nurses who could 


the rules governing a nurse’s life, had to 
have her husband come up from busi- 
ness while the nurse departed for four 
hours. Evening hours off did not fit in 
her plans. 

Exhibit 11, one who was fond of her 


It is curious that most of the nurses 
who bring to their work the least com- 


from the other organizations seem to be 
afraid that they might do one little thing 
more than they need do, they seem to 
view the patient as a thing to be en- 
dured, to consider him as being there 
for them to earn money by; they forget 


: tortures of certain surgical dressings, 3 
ected to the of ber 
ures, this lady “sassed back” at the pa-__ really be called doctor's assistants, for 
. tient—“Well I did do it that way,” in desperately serious cases there is need 
or “You need not tell me anything, I of an expert eye, but I have not yet 2 
know my business,”—but she forgot found that these super nurses, with their it 

: such trifles as taking and charting tem- four-year high school or even university f 

; degrees are any better than the woman 2 

; tient at 6:30 in the morning after a rest- received an idea of the ethical side : 

i less night, because she had been taught of her work, who has been made . 

that the night nurse was to give the to realize that kindness, gentleness, ‘ 

: bath before the day special came on and sense of duty are the prime 4 

duty. requisites, and who carries out the x 

Exhibit 10, while on a maternity case, physician’s orders carefully. There s 

é suddenly broke the news to her patient is a noticeable lack everywhere of what ss 

; (the baby was only a few hours old) might be called “trained practical sf 

; that she was going to take her hours off. nurses,” women of good common sense. it 

. The young mother, without any near who can and will, if need be, put their ; 

. relatives in town, and not having known hand to making and serving a simple ' 
meal for a convalescent, who will see to ef 
it that the room of the patient is kept | 
in order, who are not above dusting or i 

| emptying waste baskets when a patient | 

: cannot endure having a succession of if 

people come in to do these necessary ‘4 

; own ease, subordinated the patient’s jobs. There is need for women who will, 4 

comfort and needs to her own, and to at a pinch, contrive to amuse a patient, ; 

prevent an uncomfortable amount of not just sit and rock and vegetate, who . 

trouble in amusing the poor soul who can keep awake when on night duty 
: was tied to her room, “doped” her secret- and not oblige a patient to strain his Fy 
ly, while I worried over symptoms which weakened voice to wake them either out ff 

I could not explain, until chance led of a sleep, or out of the preoccupation + 

me to discover a bottle of a certain § a thrilling novel induces. 4 
regardless of results. 

And so the exhibits might be multi- mercial spirit seem to be trained in the ‘ 

plied. Sad to say, it is the younger sectarian Christian hospitals. So many iF 

nurse who is the chief offender; it is 

she also who charged three and four 4 

times her usual rates during the influ- 

enza epidemic. What doctor would be | 
tolerated who did such a thing in times : | 

of stress? 


inspires the giving of self in the service 


We are intensely interested in the 
nursing profession. We have been in- 
spired by the ideal that 
Every life is meant to help other lives; 
Each man should live for all men's betterment. 

Without the incentive of a high ideal, 
life would be dull, indeed, and our work, 
but drudgery. 

1 Read at the annual 


tucky State Association of 
Louisville, June 25, 1924. 


of the Ken- 
Nurses, 


ago in the mind of Florence Nightin- 
gale. Urged on by the possible future 
of nursing as a calling, she forsook the 
luxuries of life to follow what she knew 
was her “call from God,” and spent her 
years striving toward the realization of 
the dream of her youth. 

We have taken up the work begun by 
other hands and it is the duty of each 
one of us to do all that lies in our power 
to bring the nursing profession to its 
highest possible development, but, as 
is always the case with an all absorbing 
purpose in view, the more rapidly we 
ascend toward the goal of our ambition, 
the farther seems its attainment, so 
much do we see to accomplish. 

If we are to bring the nursing profes- 
sion to the highest level of its possibili- 
ties, we must begin with our schools. 
We must see that only good seed is sown 


in the garden of the profession. Just ~ 
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| that they are there for the patient, that by those who ought to alleviate and not / 
they are paid to help make one unfor- intensify the agonies of mental and ; 
tunate a little more comfortable, that physical illness. : 
: the physician is really the ruler of the Where the reason lies for the appar- H 
sick-room. ently changing viewpoint of the gradu- : 
| With all the dire experience I have ates of nursing schools, is difficult to say. £ 
: had, I have been in the position to Probably the general attitude of “out 
-s correct evils, but I have not wondered for the money, and damn the public” H 
that the people at large may have a has seeped into the philosophy of life i" 
hesitation about entering a hospital or of the average nurse, as it has under- 
sanitarium. The feeling may be well mined so much else in the give and take : 
; justified by abuses and neglects which of life in general. It seems to have be- 
are perpetrated on helpless individuals come,—Take and not give. | 
} THE TRAINING OF THE NURSE' 
By a Sister or CHarity 
Dreams and aspirations are the natural out- © The nursing profession is the out- 
put of the human soul. growth of an ideal, foreshadowed years . 
. product of dreams and aspirations of F 
of others, that longing to help those in A 
need, was planted in the human heart 4 
t by the hand of God for a noble purpose i 
m7 and only in the attainment of that pur- ; 
pose will life develop in all its richness 
and beauty to the full bloom of perfec- 
tion. 
| 
| 
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i as is the student nurse, so will the future Students must be trained physically. 
profession be. intellectually and morally. Without this 
: The first requisite then is that the threefold development, nursing educa- " ’ 
candidate be of sterling character, tion would be sadly neglected. No mat- . 
‘ guided by the inner voice of conscience ter how proficient they may be along cm 
: and lofty ideals. We may do much to material lines, the spiritual side of nurs- fi . 
t call out and develop the good qualities ing must hold a prominent place in the ; r 
that lie dormant in the human heart, training of our students. They must i 
but we cannot give our pupils character, appreciate the value and destiny of the ‘ 
1 we cannot give them conscience, and if human soul and recognize in the bodies . 
the student nurse is not conscientious, they nurse, the image of God. Every- x 
and if her principles of life are not noble, thing suggestive of the ideals of nursing Pr; 
5 we cannot expect to have a conscientious must be kept before their minds. Life t 
; graduate nurse. within the hospital must proclaim more 
; In the words of Florence Nightingale, eloquently than words, all that is ex- 
‘ we might say to our young students, pected of the nurse and all that our 
$ We ou an institution to learn in, "UrseS must be. A blending of real 
, i> = edd must furnish the heroic strength of character, a broad outlook 
: feeling of doing your duty, doing your best. 0 life, a love of humanity, sincerity, 
2 without which no institution is safe, without genuineness,—these must go hand in 
é which our training schools are meat without efficiency. Instruction is in- 
but inspiration is 
Ours is a serious work; we are con- powerful and enduring factor 
cerned with life and death. Life is a 
‘ precious thing, God's greatest gift to our students the vision of 
: man, and we must not dream of entrust- Hi wonderful possibilities of the true 
; ing it to one whose standards are un- the privilege that is theirs of les- 
worthy any more than we would place 
so sacred a charge in unskilled or ineffi- said that what the world 
cient hands. encouragers, great in- 
: When good seed is sown in the garden and if we combine this method 
, of the profession, it is the grave respon- ion in the training of our 
sibility of the nursing schools to provide students we shall reap an abundant har- 
the atmosphere and environment that vest of noble, selfsacrificing and devoted 
will nurture into bloom, the ideals and members of the nursing profession, 
aspirations of our students. While giv- skilled and efficient indeed, but predom- 
ing them every incentive and means of inating and guiding that efficiency, will 
: attaining the highest possible efficiency be found the noble woman, striving after 
| in the nursing world, we can do much to an ideal, happy in her life of service. 
| encourage and inspire them to all that is bringing the sunlight of love and sym- 
| good and noble in life. The discipline of pathy into the lives of the suffering and 
| the school must be such as will teach afflicted, and lightening their burdens 
| them the value of self-control, self- by the joy with which she spends her 
denial, and strength of will. life for others. 


DAWN 
By Vircinita L. Montcomery, R.N. 


AWN at Brussels, on October 12, 

1915, with the mists of early 
morning hanging low over wooded hills. 
Dawn that came unwillingly to lighten 
up the shadows of a huge stone building 
on the outskirts of the city and to dis- 
close the outlines of a group of targets 
stretching away over the hills in the 
rear. 
The ominous silence was suddenly 
broken by the sound of a sharp com- 
mand, the clatter of arms and the tramp 


Every visitor to Brussels, goes to the 


In spite of the earnest entreaties of her 
friends, Miss Cavell risked her life daily 
in smaggling food and clothing to the 
prisoners. To all their remonstrances 


2. 


HE 
ifs 


| 

spot of her execution, oftentimes before 

; they visit any other place. My guide, f 

who spoke perfect English, nodded his 

: head quietly and a look of pride came ; 

into his face. 

; “The place of execution, Mademoi- ; 

selle!” As we drove swiftly through , 

) the city, he said, half apologetically, ; 

“You see, I knew her. She helped me f 

to get across the lines. I shall never 5 

| of heavy boots, and from a doorway § “Tell me about her. IL, too, think she : 

marched a squad of gray clad soldiers. was wonderful.” f 
In their midst walked two prisoners; a And thus encouraged, he told me why ; 

| man and a woman. The man seemed this woman was so loved and revered. j 
nervous as he faced the firing squad, but : 

ically, and willing to sacrifice her life 

to a cause which to her seemed just and ; 

1: Her name? Perhaps you have guessed t 

] it. It is a name which is famous . 

} throughout all Europe, the name of one 

4 of the world’s most heroic women, 

Pa mourned as few are mourned, honored 

: by nations, loved by people of many ; 

i Edith Cavell lives in the hearts of 

f her countrymen of England, in the 

; bosom of Belgium, in the soul of France 

5 as none other has lived. A woman of 

fi principle, whose example of patriotism | 

if and self sacrifice is an inspiration to 

and a source of never ending pride to 

; those who share her ideals in the profes- 

that she be so highly honored. 
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Dawn 
mean so much to the mothers of men, legs of the chair in which Miss 


And it is always covered 


of condolence in accompaniment. By with flowers. 


My guide stiffened to attention and 


Naeger scene was touching. After learning 


and invariably she managed to get them Cavell met her death, seems infinitely 


to their destination, with a little note pathetic. 


ce 

7 

of emotion in his eyes as ii 

: Belgian boys to escape to safety, with he uncovered. The pathos of the : 4 

isitors, step- 

piversing lit- 

looking at 

nce, just be- 

good hand 

ribbon on 
ords. A lit- i 
hand of a 
k, tossed a 
o the slab 
a gorgeous 4 
; s carefully 
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) valor and courage know what it means to hope and . 
the golden cross of Service, Hi , indefinitely. Healed, 
of Sacrifice, is set with jewels of happy. The value of that kind 
less glory. Jewels in the hearts 
ple who set aside a little shrine | 
those 
. 
the dawn 
with an ur 
war- | 
| 


Dawn 


Miss Cavell was buried Dawn at Brussels is now laden with 
the scent of flowers, where once the 
tang of powder poisoned the air. Dawn 
and flowers, silence and loving thoughts 
of a woman who was true to her faith, 
her profession, her religion. True to 
herself, to God and man. Edith Cavell 
you shall never be forgotten! 


OREGON CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS 
By Marcaret A. Tynan, R.N. 


HE achievement of Oregon's State of the many problems that confronted 
Central Headquarters and Nurses’ us because of our sparsely settled coun- 
Official Registry was due to the loyalty try, or it may have glided in on the 
of her nurses. Without their codpera- wings of advancement, knocking as an 


tion, this vision of a leader would still opportunity. 
be a dream. On their own initiative the alumnae 


The suggestion may have come out associations of Portland raised over 
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ursing 
With the exception of : 
- are at Central 
pm State Organization of 
th has procured filing 
vague of Nursing Educa- 
: State Board of 
pristratic for 
shown by | 
: 1924, 
bat 52 
led. and 
has 
Graduate N 
iH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS , 
i The semi-annual meeting will be eld in Buffalo, N. Y., October 6-9, in connection with , 
¢ the meetings of the American Hospital Association at the 106th Field Artillery Armory. i 
; The program will include: Oct. 6, a. m., Round Table, Social Diagnosis, Gertrude L. 
Farmer, Leader; 2:30, Social Service Section AH.A., Ida M. Cannon presiding. Oct. 7, a. m., 
f Business meeting; p. m., The Social Worker at the Admission Desk, Edith H. Howland. : 
« Oct 8, a. m., Round Table, Training for Psychiatric Social Work, Mrs. H. S. Mallory, Leader; ; 
nf p. m., The Relationship of Social Service to the Physician, Janet M. Geister. Oct. 9, a. m., 
i Round Table, Social Ethics, M. Antoinette Cannon, Leader. 
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By Georcina LoMMEN 


Candor in expressing 
opinions ; 


| _| bel | | i 
STANDARDS OF QUALITY IN INSTRUCTION! 
A. 1. What qualities do we most prize 3. Consistent employ of study 
our students? devices: 
1. Integrity of purpose which Tables of contents, prefaces, 
manifests itself in: indexes: 
Participation in discussion Topical or problem organi- 
and achievement; zation; 
| 
views; 
Willingness to assume re- Dictionary, encyclopedia, 
: sponsibility for thinking source books. : 
through hard problems; 4. Ability to judge worth in | 
Steady use of studying books: ; 
skills in all learning situa- Leadership in authors and : 
tions. publishers ; 
2. Ability to detect different Dominant aims or problems | 
types of reading: involved ; 
Consultative; Suitability to particular 5 
Cursory; needs ; | 
Employment of illustration; 
Outline prepared by Miss Lemmen fer Mechanical as 
an Institute print, weight, 
Schon of 5. Ability to initiate, pursue and 
i 


a 1088 The American Journal of Nursing we 
i: achieve original problems and Accumulated wealth of 
i studies. The teacher's rela- experience; 
Pe tion to the development of Ability to invigorate 
M these qualities is immediate; life through knowl- 
4 her special problem is to: edge; 
i Stimulate desire for study; Willingness to be for- 
B Break up wrong habits; gotten. . 
i. Strive in every recitation to - (The Ideal Teacher) 
# build up the above quali- Dr. Dewey: Integrity of purpose; 
ty ties. Singleness of purpose; 
: Il. What are the major qualities of Open mindedness; t 
1 excellence in teaching technic? Willingness to assume 3 
1 1. A conscious appreciation of responsibility. ; 
i: responsibility for developing (Democracy and Edu- 
i in students the above quali- cation). : 
2. Ability to stimulate intel- 
lectual curiosity in students. : 
E materials, and methods so as 
f to secure all of the desirable : 
ends in learning: 
Knowledge of facts; B. 
tb. Perfection of skills; I 
Creation of vision, tastes, 
3 4. Ability to get contacts with i 
new materials and new experi- 
Fi ences and to use these means | 
/ for professional and social 
. 5S. The mastery of a technic that 
4 shall approach art. 
2 Summary of qualities of excellence 
as suggested by leaders in education: 
: Dr. Butler: Precision in use of the 
4 Habits of reflective 
thinking ; 
4, Power to do; 
3 Power to grow. 
rs Dr. Palmer: Aptitude for vicarious- 
ness; 


ocrosEn Standards of Quality in Instruction 


subject matter units as in 


Fe 


4 


ee 6. Summarize, conclude, gist the q 
memorization. materials. 
5. The appreciation lesson aims 7. Use materials to lead on to Pe 
to determine emotional out- new assignment if possible. Le 
comes as tastes, sentiments, 8. Provide for originality. re 
prejudices, enjoyment, ideals. /V. The appreciation lesson: i 
6. The examinat:on lesson aims 1. Appreciation is of two types: oF 
to check on achievement and aesthetic and social. The first - 
test habits of thinking and type utilizes those activities 7 
| working. classified as art: music, litera- § 
: References: Strayer and Norsworthy ture, painting, decorations. ‘ 
: —How to Teach. The second type has to do & 
Holley—The Teacher's with the values and needs of 
| Technic. human beings, a consideration 4 
11. The drill lesson: of how best to live with and } 
Governing principles. serve others. It involves 
; 1. Select materials suited to this something of the intellectual } 
: particular type. and it depends greatly upon ft 
2. Motivate—create a feeling of the appeal of the material rf. 
; social need for the learning. used and the inspiration of the ‘ 
3. Test first to determine need teacher for its success. a 
for practice. 2. Principles governing develop- 
| 4. Determine probable places of ment of appreciation: a 
difficulty. (a) The teacher selects 
5. Practice—repeat with atten- material which she en- ; 
tion. joys and loves. 
: 6. Make multiple sense appeals. (b) It should be made the : 
; 7. Test again to determine “red letter” lesson in a 
. growth in skill. series of learning exer- ‘iz 
8. Provide for systematic review cises. ¥ 
: and use. (c) The presentation “1 
; Ill. The devlopment lesson: should be as emotion- +t 
1. Motivate—show of ally satisfying as it is 
the lesson assignment. possible to make it. ‘3 
2. Set up the problems for read- (d) Students should not be | 
ing, required to respond but 
materials to work should be encouraged : 
to the materials them- 
selves, the way in ) 
died, and as to what 
V. Discussion of demonstration lessons. | 


Bintnpiace: Worcester Mass. Pretmi- 
wary Epucation: Brearley School, New York 
City. Cotzzce Epucation: Vassar College, 
1901, B.A. degree; postgraduate work, Colum- 
bia University, New York; M.A. degree, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Siiseuuri, 1917; 
honorary degree, Sc.D., Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1921. ProressionaL EDUCATION: 
Graduate of New York Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, 1908. Posrrions anp 
: 1908-1911, Superintendent of 


School for Nurses, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
and the St. Louis Children's Hospital, as well 
as administrator of social service. May, 1917, 


WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


Army, served with the British Expeditionary 


Forces in France, April, 1918, Detached duty 
as Chief Nurse of Red Cross Nursing Service 
in France. Nov. 2, 1918, Director of Nursing 
Service, A. E. F. June, 1919, Recalled to 
United States and appointed Acting Superin- 
tendent, Army Nurse Corps and Dean, Army 
School 1919, Ap- 
pointed Corps. 
By the 

zation 

relative 

“Nurse's 

tions,” 

ENT : 

Army Nurse Corps; Dean, Army School of 
Nursing, Washington, D. C. 


| 

Copyright by Harrie @ Bwing 
XXXIX. JULIA CATHERINE STIMSON 

| 
ae Nurses, Harlem Hospital, New York City. 

; 1911, Social Service, Washington University 

Medical School, St. Louis, Mo., later Superin- 

; tendent of Washington University Training 
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EDITORIALS 


L 


OrrictaL 
HE frank 
official 
very 


should be an: ii 
by suitable pr } 
to do it satisf 4 
dition—a cond 
it simpler for ¢ 
touch with con 
registries. An 
where adopt th ! 
try,” with 
able? Other t 
of the registrie 
forces of public 
all, perhaps, is 
more than a 
to those who 
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yearly registration fee as well. The Why not make your registry, its place 
commission continues as long as the in the community and the service it ren- 
case lasts, though it may be for weeks, ders, the subject of careful study this 
months, or years—and there is no year and on the basis of your findings 
proceed to make it a vital force in your 


community? 


against a nurse connected with a com- 


by 
charge. This is a protection to the pub- but it is not a matter for complacency 
lic as well as the nurse, for if the nurse when we know that in 1920, according 
is at fault, she is not upheld, but if the to the Census, there were about 150,000 


BE 


| 
| mercial registry, there is no one to whom oe membership of the American ' 
| she may turn. In an official registry, Nurses’ Association is imposing. 
| every complaint made in writing is care- The actual and potential strength of | 
complaint it unfounded, she has the trained nurses in this country, a figure | 
committee's loyal support. In such a that undoubtedly has been consider- 
| time of stress, a nurse is glad to feel her ably augmented by this time. Where z 
! profession at her back. are all the thousands of nurses wlio do 
| A good start toward a sound program not belong? A still more pertinent j 
| could be made by having every official question is,—Why do they not belong? / 
registry listed in the advertising pages _—It is fair to assume that no state has ; 
of the Journal, at the special rates a one hundred per cent. membership of é 
offered now, by study of the Sug- the nurses within its borders. There- ; 
: gested Standards for Official Registries fore the answer to our first question f 
which may be obtained by writing to must be that some of the non-members 
the American Nurses’ Association and are not very far away from us. | 
: of the above-mentioned summary of the The reasons why nurses do not be- | 
discussion at Detroit, and by making a Many of them 
thorough study of the actual amount of =e F 
| nursed through the agency of the official ea Sina All such nurses 
registry in any given community. Pri- is stimulation by some enthusiast. ; 
a | influence. These need to be educated. : 
| collectively They will have to be shown the results 
of the massed effort of nurses, in setting 
| of private duty nurses and maintaining standards, in securing 
| and advancing our legislation, in improving the status of : 
‘ would tend to advance nursing and of nurses generally. 
} our profession in usefulness and in pub- _—Alll need to be shown that beauty of : 
+ lic esteem to an incalculable degree. fellowship which is one of the richest 


- 
| 
f 
¥ 
4 
| 
_ 
4 
Be 
| 
The Public Heath Nurse for 
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A PLEA For ADAPTABILITY 


compared American with English 
hospitals to our great disadvantage. 
Mr. George writes with a trenchant pen 
and, although we have forgotten the 
title of the article, we have not forgotten 
our distress over his conclusions. His 
thesis was that here in America we had 
allowed our zeal for efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of our nursing services to 
drive out much of the human kindness 


ness of patients and of the idealism of 


that those “horrible examples” could be 
duplicated in any city. Of course, 
there is another side to the picture 
presented in that article. There are at 
least two sides to every question. For 
example, of “Number Nine,” the author 
writes “She was a good and a conscien- 
tious nurse, but she had been taught 
that a night nurse must give the 
patient’s bath.” Alas for our teaching, 
if it applies only in the hospital where 
a certain amount of routine is neces- 
sary! Alas for our teaching if it makes 
no allowance for individual differences 
in patients and in circumstances. Alas, 
too, for those who, as in this case, suffer 
from the very intensity of their virtues. 
The real charge against “Number Nine” 
is that she is too conscientious to be 
adaptable! _Where lies the basic fault? 
Is it due to the pressure administrators 


| 
that sick folk have a right to expect ? 
| from those who wear the nurse’s | 
uniform. 
Efficiency has become a fetich in our ¢ 
national life. Important though it is in 4 
nursing, it would be tragic if we allowed * 
it to supersede such qualities as sympa- 4 
thy and understanding. The order of 
a ward may be obtained at too high a 4 
| price, the price of comfort and happi- fe forced to put upon many students 3 
| young students. possible, or is it due to a certain rigidity ; 
Said the director of a public health in our thinking, that makes right right ; 
| nursing service, not long ago: 
| The article in question might properly ; 
5 have been called “A Plea for Adaptabil- ' 
: | ity,” for that is exactly what it is. 
of Thousands of nurses are in no personal 
| need of that article or this editorial, for , 
| their nursing is beyond reproach, but is 
the time and effort will all have been : 
| contacts, and for the incidental helpfulness well spent if even the few nurses, who, 
that give color and richer values to the work for temperamental or environmental 
| in the district. reasons have erred, take its lesson seri- | 
i The author of “The Trained Nurse— ously to heart and begin giving them- 
| a Plea and a Protest” remains anony- selves conscious drill in adaptability. A : 
| mous by wish of the editors. We see good beginning could be made by asking : 
no reason for branding a particular city of each new case, “What should I rea- 
with the implied stigma because we sonably want if I were in that patient's 
if know, only too tragically do we know, place?” 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 
Laura R. Locan, R.N., DepartMENT Epitor 


STEPS IN NURSING EDUCATION ! 
By Lavra R. Locax, R.N. 


VERY institution in the social or- 

der needs constant re-examination 
and re-study to determine whether it is 
growing in the right direction. For 
thirty years it has been the work of the 
National League of Nursing Education 
to so study and promote the educational 
development of schools of nursing. 

How broad shall the education of the 
nurse be? Are the education and train- 
ing, as now given, suited to the limits 
or ranges of her functions? What 


3 


instructor and the public health nurse, 
with only such preparation as these 
hospital schools have afforded, have met 
the public need so well and contributed 
so much, that our schools are asked for 
an output of such numbers as will sup- 
ply the unmet demand for the public 
health field, and for nursing instructors, 
in addition to the field of so-called 
private duty, and the ever increasing 
hospital field itself. 

Even such preparation then as our 
nursing schools heretofore have given 
has so prepared the nurse that she has 
been found worthy to be at least “the 
messenger of health to each individual 
home.” There must have been some- 
thing very strong and fundamentally 
right in an educational scheme that has 
attracted and prepared a group worthy 
for so important a mission and this is 
only a part of the responsibility that 
individuals and groups have found the 


due largely, I believe, to the educational 


value of the actual responsibility for the 
ward work itself in her student days, an 


: limits and ranges are there to her func- + 
4 tion in society? What shall the mini- rf 
mum standard curriculum be? What 
3 shall the distribution of time be be- +i 
5 tween training in nursing practice and il 
4 subjects? How much academic credit 4 
: shall be given for nursing practice? Fi 
What shall we seek and what may we 4 
| expect from the universities in further- i 
nurse worthy to carry. 
This development of the nurse was ry 
advantage we have had over every other a 
| form of education and which it is my ‘F 
mm hope we may cherish and never forfeit a! 
| or disregard. For a wide experience Ph 
in dealing first hand with the problems ‘ 
and practice of any profession are by , 
far the best basis upon which to build ¢ 
original thinking, constructive activity, : 
and to develop executive ability. Train- 
ing and education must go hand in hand : 
1045 
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to produce leadership and to realize our education and how it should develop so 


fullest professional usefulness. 
The important part the nurse has 
played in the development of hospitals 


tors will be increasing, not only to pro- 
vide enough nurses for actual nursing 
care, but also to raise the general stand- 
ard of excellence, to attract women to 


The nursing school is a very much 
needed institution. In fact, the need is 
so great and the field so extensive in 
which the nurse must minister that it 
has become a grave problem to deter- 
mine just what forces can best be used 


to strengthen the growth of nursing 


versity work which we so much covet, 
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b that it may indeed become the strong, 
| It is being demonstrated that such 
4 and in preventive and public health universities as have developed sound 
| fields has been due also to the type of academic and nursing courses have 
| woman that was attracted to the field. rendered signal service to the communi- 
q Any group in whose ranks were such ties which they serve in elevating the 
if women as Isabel Hampton Robb and standards of nursing education and at- | 
' Jane A. Delano was bound té make  tracting to the nursing profession larger 
large contributions to the social order numbers of the type of woman needed 
| of the day. But many new occupations for leadership. But still more, such 
: have opened to women, and hospitals candidates must be attracted and the : 
: have grown so rapidly in numbers, that university school, so rapidly coming into 
the overburdened schools of nursing left existence, must have increasingly able 
| to meet the needs of their nursing faculties of nursing. 
L | services alone, as best they might, have That the university has much to ; 
| been less able than formerly to exer- offer is clear. But the manner of or- 
| cise as rigorous a selective process in ganization, the choice of university de- 
| the admission of candidates. partments as ministering most to our | 
5 Meantime, nursing, as medicine, has development, the curriculum to be out- 
& been going through a period of sociali- lined, the relation of the university | 
| | zation so that more than ever before do nursing department and the hospital 
a we need the finest type of personnel and nursing service, these and many other : 
i the soundest basis of scholarship to give fundamental questions are in a frankly 
if us, among other things, proper grasp experimental stage. It would be be- 
if of the manifold complexities of the yond the confines of such a paper as 
a present social order, in which we already this to enumerate them. 
: play so essential a part. It is becom- It is queer how the grass always looks 
5 ing evident that our contribution as greener in other pastures. In our ap- 
| schools of nursing and as nurse educa- preciation of the undoubted educational 
value of the more purely academic uni- 
justly appreciate that in our hospital 
our ranks capable of leadership in ad- nursing services we have an even greater 
ministration and education. educational asset, if rightly used. The ~ 
practice field, which other educational 
) groups are beginning to appreciate and 
ti earnestly seek has been ours for years. 
=e We know its resources and its limita- 
toi tions, its needs and its demands. We 
} have a finely articulated body of rules 
| regulations and methods for its 
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conduct. With the conduct of the funds. If only one graduate of each { 
nursing service of our hospitals, of the alumnae group this coming year could 5 
dispensary, and the public health field, be made to feel the need of the further * 
| 


are leading the way in their work for 
endowment to establish a chair in the 
University of Virginia. 

The university which is in your 
community and which offers sound sci- 
entific and liberal arts courses and 


the 
expenditure of funds. Every well 
pared and scholarly nurse who 
in such college or university as a 


i. 


chemistry, 
which later she will be called upon to 
teach, will do more to further the ad- 
vancement of nursing education in the 
minds of that community and of the 
faculties and bodies who control the uni- 
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development and the greater the likeli- 
hood of her future contributions of im- 
portance to nursing and nursing educa- 
tion. But we shall not advance nurs- 
ing education, and we may hinder it 


its own university school of nursing, as 
each state has its schools of law, medi- 
cine and education. It should not be 
a school which owes its connection with 


the university merely to the need of 


the university hospital for securing 
nursing care for its patients. I believe 
that the better this nursing care is done 
and the more responsible the part the 
student nurse takes in it, the better 
will be her background for educational 


ee irreparably by the multiplication of 
participation in every phase and ele- nursing schools in university hospitals 
ment of college life, will accomplish unless we see to it that these schools are 
least really integral parts of the universities’ 
pre- conscious and avowed purpose to main- 
ls tain in them consistent educational 
standards and provide as generous op- 
portunities as are afforded other col- 

legiate groups. 
| ence, psychology, zodlogy, bacteriology, Moreover, the nurses who direct these 
schools should be conversant with 
{| university organization, with graduate 
i and undergraduate standards and curri- 
cula and with methods of registration. 
; They should be as deserving of the re- 
sponsibility and rank conferred upon 
versity wherein she studies, than will them as are the deans and heads of 
many addresses and formal petitions other college schools and departments. 
for a university school of nursing. If If the majority of the universities and 
f such a student goes back into the nurs- colleges throughout the country can 
| ing world after graduation and fosters provide themselves with efficient deans 
e the nursing departments of hospitals, as and heads of departments, we are indeed 
well as the schools of nursing, she will a poor profession if we cannot man our 
not only have prepared herself, but university departments with women of 
those with whom she comes in contact, equal capacity and education. To this 
to see the value of the university educa- end, and that we may soundly interpret 
tion of the nurse. the trend of the social order and our 
I believe that each state should have place therein, that we may wisely 
formulate state laws and regulations, 
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nursing of cultural and more purely we administrators and teachers are close 
scientific subjects. to the real needs of the profession and 
There is a decided place of import- if we are but soundly prepared educa- 
ance being given to codperative educa- tionally we cannot fail to establish 
tion today. Codperative education is courses of undoubted value and prac- 
not an easy subject to handle because ticability and through affiliation meet 
of the relation of to practice. the needs of the profession in the small. 
The danger is that we may emphasize hospital, in the special hospital, in the 
one to the detriment of the other. mental hospital and in the community. 
Other educational groups are earnestly We are prone to talk too much about 
seeking wider practice fields and are ask- the methods of teaching and not enough 
ing for still more responsibility therein; about the actual knowledge of the sub- 
any tendency to minimize the value of jects we need taught in our schools. If 
practice in nursing should be a matter the instructors’ knowledge of the facts 
of grave concern to us. Nursing edu- behind practice is right, not only will 
cation must always mean more than the the student nurse acquire skill, but un- 
acquisition of new knowledge. The derstanding of the day’s work. One 
nurse must have skill as well as knowl- who cares only for the practice does not 


tion is the degree of university credit 
to be awarded for nursing practice. In 
found that order to include in one unit of credit 

enough of each type of nursing to really ._ 
the student mentally to a sur- become skilled and not merely con- a 
if rightly utilized and versant therein and in order not to con- 4 
It has not been proven, but I sume too Jarge a proportion of the units a 


3 

i 


edge. We cannot do good nursing ex- solve problems understandingly, but be- , 
cept by drill. It is an educational tru- comes a routine worker only. Both u 
ism that we learn by doing. We must skill and knowledge are a strong com- a 
not fail to see the need “of converting bination. “y 
the conscious into the unconscious in | Another important problem for solu- y 
it set down as my of credits allotted the academic year, y 
udent nurse will re- and yet to include a safe minimum of ‘ 
intellectual devel- practice we can hardly give more than g 
a hospital school of one unit of credit for one month of k 
academic courses are practice. Much credit will avail us lit- s 
but where she tle if we are poor nurses. 5 
Another problem to be solved by 
types of nursing procedure study and research is the question of | 
ward management, than she will the best order of theory and prac- * 
| oes tice. Will the most efficient and well } 
college work if coupled with too rounded attainment come from two ) 
flimsy experience in practice. years of university work, followed by 
It is for our university schools of two or three years of nursing study and 
nursing to solve this problem. Here practice, or vice versa? : 


In a profession where our numbers 
are insufficient to meet the actual pres- 
ent needs, it is a matter of considerable 
social importance that we arrange the 
content and order of our theory and 
practice so as to gain a maximum of 
efficiency and knowledge in a minimum 
of time. If a five year course can be 
so arranged as to produce an expert 
nurse and include fundamental courses 
in zodlogy, anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, social science, psychology, domes- 
tic science and English, as well as nurs- 
ing subjects proper, and which will also 
include the content of the ordinary 
postgraduate course in Public Health 
nursing, we shall gain at least a year 
in time when the graduate nurse may be 
serving the community which so much 
needs her, or when she may be doing 
really advanced graduate work. This 
phase of nursing education, the content 
of curriculum and courses, and the 
juxtaposition of theory and practice, 
offers one of the most interesting fields 
for research. It is almost untouched to 
date. Here again I am willing to have 
it set down as my opinion that we will 
not go far astray if we see to it that the 
periods of nursing practice with full 
responsibility under supervision and the 
periods of genuine academic work are 
not too far separated from each other. 
We shall miss the force of our practice 
as an educational urge toward knowl- 
edge if we do not keep our practice con- 
stantly in need of further knowledge 
for its greater perfection and under- 
standing and keep our theory following 
closely with its answer to our practical 
needs and its vitalization of the practice 
that is ahead. 

Nursing then at the present time has 
the unlimited field for practice which 
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other fields are seeking. What nursing 
has to do is to enter the gates of our 
universities to receive an adequate back- 
. Every state has a university; 


2 


2 


ly, socially, and educationally, all of 
which must somehow be made to fit into 
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F every religion, its college; and many 
cities institutes of learning. The 
| courses in these universities are well 
| standardized, and represent a wide 
| The 
; do so 
| lems so widely distributed geographical- 
| a whole, that shall be strong and safe 
a and all inclusive, need both our com- 
e bined councils and our individual enter- 
| . prise. That we sometimes differ among 
of ourselves over the parts which go to 
a make up the whole represents the grow- 
li ing points. About the more funda- 
, mental aspects and the ultimate ideals 
% of nursing education, there can be no 
ultimate ideals. 
a The working ideals of the whole must 
be] constantly undergo gradual re-interpre- 
he, | tation as the parts which make it recon- 
. stitute themselves. Here we need the 
J combined council of us all that the 
- whole may more truly represent its 
4 parts; that the ideals and principles we 
formulate and work by may really em- 
te body and reflect that perfection toward 
which we can strive but never fully 


attain, that all differences of opinion 


may be lost and that whole-heartedly 


and full of faith and in humility we may 
each seek to do our part toward its ful- 
fillment east, west, north and south— 
in the big schools and in the little ones, 
in the great experimental and growing 
centers and in the wide expanses and 
remote places where the day's work is 


stimulus, in the language of psychology 
a new association has been created. 


| 


: 


Steps in Nursing Education . 


often so well done and the handicaps so 
great. 

We have much to encourage us, 
much to be proud of, everything to 
work for. Let each of us “hitch our 
wagon to a star.” for by that same 
token it may be given to many of us to 
make fundamental contributions to 
nursing and nursing education. 
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NOMENCLATURE ! 
By Braxcus Prerrerxorx, RN 
— derivation of words, their apprenticeship training. These two * 
usage, and changes in usage, facts explain in a large measure the , 
make an interesting study. We hear terms and phrases commonly used to ; 
an object or condition described by a describe nursing education and its com- “ 
particular term; if this experience is ponent parts. Tracts, reactions and f 
repeated a sufficient number of times, associations have been established. f 
in neuro-anatomical terms a new fibre Biologically, we resent innovations; our 
tract is established, in physiological inclinations are toward the functioning “4 
terms a reaction is acquired to a new of paths already set up. H 
when a careful examination of the 4 
and nursing education was indicated, 4 
the National League of Nursing Educa- ¥ 
tion, at its annual convention at Swamp- y 
on Nomenclature, with Helen Wood, 
Marion L. Vannier and Blanche Pfeffer- 
korn as members. The function of this 4 
committee is defined in the revised by- 2) 
laws of the National League of Nursing | } 
Education as follows: 4 
professional nursing in conformance 
with the period and the practice in other ™e™ts of Schools | | 
such systems, took the form of an eeiiiataaahiemdanaienecneneen 
= 
ture al the Nations) cal and professional schools, and thereby to 
cation, read at the Detroit convention, June, promote a better and wider understanding : 
1924. of nursing 2s a professional education, of the 


i 
“als 


as 
and 
such sub 
“instructor in sci- 
if teaching nursing practice, 
(“director” ‘pre- “instructor in nursing practice.” 


Moreover, the fact that there seems 


5. More general use of either “<direc- ences”; 


tor” or “principal” 


ferred) and less of “superintendent” of 


a 
a 
| School of Nursing. Also discard the to be more or less current the idea that 
it term “directress.” the so-called “theoretical instructor” is | 
t 6. Discard of the term “practical of a higher level than the “instructor 
| nursing,” the term to take its place in- in nursing practice” is in all probability | 
dicated under 1 (c). somewhat the result of the use of the 
| 7. Careful analysis of the term term “theoretical instructor.” The 
ha “educational director” as descriptive of Committee is of the opinion that the 
| a nursing school faculty member. Does nomenclature recommended would do 


1984 
much to correct this impression and to 


establish a more general understanding 
that the difference in preparation for 
these types of teaching should be one 
of kind and not -of degree. 


9. Discard the term “probation 
period.” The Committee was unani- 
mous in its expression of the undesira- 
bility of the term “probation period.” 
Two members of the Committee favored 
“preliminary course or period”; the 
third member of the Committee ques- 
tioned the need of setting apart any sec- 
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fore making definite recommendations, 
are “supervisor” and “head nurse.” 

For “supervisor,” suggestions are 
“cotrdinator,” “advisor,” “teaching 
supervisor,” “supervising instructor.” 

One member of the Committee sug- 
gests that if there are to be two types 
of supervisors, one concerned with 
administrative work and the other with 
teaching, we should differentiate be- 
tween the two by the use of “adminis- 
trative supervisor” and “teaching super- 
visor.” This opens the question whether 
there is a place for these two classes 
of supervisors in the school organization, 
which matter of administration will 
affect the term adopted. 

12. Concerning “postgraduate,” the 
term as commonly used in nursing edu- 
cation has a significance entirely its 
own. For often it refers to work taken 
during the postgraduate nursing period 
rather than to quality of work; and too 
often the graduate nurse needs to take 


& 


f tion of the program by a particular 5 
e name. The argument made for the $ 
: term “preliminary period” is that it in- > 
: cludes certain subjects largely accepted } 
at the present time as part of the work i 
; to be covered in that period. Upon | 
: this majority expression, the Commit- 
: tee recommends the use of the term : 
“preliminary period.” 
10. Concerning titles for text and ; 
reference books, there are “Materia work which rightfully belonged to her | 
Medica for Nurses,” “Chemistry for in her undergraduate nursing course. 
Nurses,” “Bacteriology for Nurses,” “Complementary of supplementary 
} and many more. Is there a specific courses” more nearly describe the actual ' 
| type of science for nurses? Then, too, conditions. The Committee at this 4 
. are these books written exclusively for time recommends the use of “special s 
3 graduate nurses? Their titles might 90 —.2008 for graduate nurses” to cover { 
indicate. work of such character. ? 
In connection with titles for text- 45 Another term to be discarded is U 
books, there came recently into the “shift,” as referring to change in per- 
following names: one “Handbook for or graduate nursing service. 
Mental Nurses,” another “Children's The ebeve recommendations the 
Diseases for Nurses.” Committee believes represent but the 
11. Other terms which came under beginning of a study which it hopes will 
discussion, but to which the Committee in time do much toward accomplishing 
desires to give more consideration be- the purpose for which it was created. 
The Nurses’ Association of China is have several 
sent by Chinese nurses who are siready raising the necemary funds. 


DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Ciara D. Noyes, R.N., Department Epitor 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


INFLUENCES THAT ENDURE 


write that they are discouraged 
by the apparent lack of results in their 
work. But fruits of their effort are cer- 
tain though they may not themselves see 
them. They may go on to fresh fields— 
the stimulus of their example, their 
spirit, and their efforts live on when they 
have departed. A letter from Athens 
shows what a Red Cross nurse can 
achieve with a group through sheer force 
of example. In 1920 Mrs. Charlotte 
Heilman, preceded by other Red Cross 
nurses, including Miss D’Olier, who had 
laid the foundation of the work, went to 


Miss Alex Sofianos, secretary of the 


rf 


energy, zeal and love for the work; also part 
of the optimism which so characterizes her. 
Organizing the alumnae was one of the best 


Mrs. Heilman’s work was given in a 
health prize competition. The mother’s ‘ 


One of the alumnae conceived the idea 
of a Needle Work Guild (which now 
has forty members) to be the source of 


| 
things she did for the work. 
| Last Christmas, as the result of one 
| appeal, two hundred and nine Christmas 
| baskets were distributed to the most de- 
e serving cases among the 2,000 babies 
| under the Committee’s supervision. And 
| as the result of another idea—Miss 
) Zacca’s, a Greek nurse trained in Amer- 
. ica and an American Red Cross nurse, 
who has been first advising and then ; 
: working in connection with this work in 
i Athens since 1919—a little coat was i 
i given to each bigger baby and a wrap 
to the smaller ones. | 
Athens to help promote school nursing Further evidence of the results of 
) and infant welfare. She continued the 
| her suggestion later banded themselves cojperation was taken into consideration 
} together. For want of a better word they as well as the baby’s health and condi- 
a called themselves “alumnae” and became tion. It was “a regular fete.” The 
Fi known as the Child Welfare Alumnae speeches narrated how infant welfare 
. Association. They still continue to fos- work came to be started in Greece. 
if ter interest so that other volunteers came “When Dr. Lambadarios,” writes Miss 
| forward. Today there are sixty-five, Sofianos, “spoke of America and said 
forty-six of whom actually work in the that the American Red Cross and its 
; stations. nurses were the missionaries of this great 
| work in Greece, the mothers cheered 
| Infant Welfare Committee, writes to ” 
Miss Noyes, who visited Athens when 
regular income replacing dependence co 
the alumnae have belped to in- donations. It has done splendidly, volun- 
t volunteers’ interest in the Baby teers clever with their fingers undertak- 
| ing fine needle work, knitting, crochet- 
ing, etc. Occasionally paid workers have 
succeeded *0 be employed rather than refuse 
| 
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paid off a debt of 1,500 drs., have ma- 
terial in hand worth 1,308 drs., have 
given 200 drs. for two Christmas bas- 
kets and 800 to the Melyssa for layettes. 
Another branch of this Alumnae is the 


the Christian faith, in memory of their 
missionary father, J. E. Clough, gave 
offerings the day the fund was opened, 
which amounted to more than the 
equivalent of 32,000 days’ work. 
Americans in the United States then 
here was a member of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
The Government of Madras and the 
Rajah of Vekatagiri gave the land and 
contributed also money and stone. 
Another Indian donated a large rest 
house. Europeans, Africans and the 
principal castes of India helped in its 
construction. It is said the richest 
man in the world and, probably, the 
poorest both aided in the transforma- 
tion of “a great waste into a beautiful 
compound dotted with splendid build- 
ings, marked out by well made roads 
and covered with luxuriant trees.” The 
Governor of Madras, ruler of 42,000,900 
people, attended as the guest of the Mis- 
sion in December, 1919, and in the pres- 


% 


| 


Melyssa, which sews clothes for baby r. 

welfare and makes garments for refu- . 

gees. 

Rep Cross Nurses 1N INDIA 

Many vivid and telling ideas of the 

work carried on by American Red : 

Cross nurses in various lands come to ; 
National Headquarters from time to 
time. Miss Noyes’ Christmas letter 
| drew replies which until quite recently A 
| continued to arrive from those members | 
: of our big Red Cross family resident | 
| in far-away regions. Comments and ex- | 

tracts within the past few months have | 
i told in these columns part of the story | 

of their busy lives in the picturesque, if | 

bleak, refugee-ridden, disease-stricken 

countries of the Near East; in the 

beautiful, sunny islands of the blue | 

Caribbean Sea; in the tropical luxuri- 

ance of the Philippines and among the ence of 7,000 people laid the tablet in 

natives of South Africa. Letters from the main hall. He took dinner that 

the far part of the Far East are as night at a table where sat Americans, 

graphic as any. Later, aspects of life Englishmen, Anglo-Indians, Scotchmen, 

in widely different parts of China will Irishmen, Canadians, Mohammedans, 

be taken in their turn but first, those Brahmins, Swedes, Norwegians and 

from an Oriental land as ancient and as Russians. Miss Reilly says: 

interesting—India. Our work here is pioncer and we are only 

Jennie Reilly, Red Cross nurse, who ‘ying the foundation of what we anticipate 

is Superintendent of Nurses at the will be a big work in the coming years. 

Clough Memorial Hospital under the 

American Baptist Telugu Mission, en- and children’s work. Then the next year as Py 

closes with her letter a well-illustrated j and carpenters had left J 

handbook of the hospital which is situ- 

ated less than two hundred miles from 

Madras in the Madras Presidency. It : 

tells a wonderful story, for the hospital : 

is the joint gift of the East and West. 

Hundreds of the poor Telugu Indians of eral BERNE) we bave one side of the 
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By Mary C. Campsett, R.N. 
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SELLING HEALTH THROUGH SANATORIA 
| 
ij 
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better acquainted, and soon learn about err therein,” is to compare the infected 3 
ag 
| 
| 
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“GIVING THE MOTHERS A CHANCE”! 


May Day was observed .in each 


ternity, Infancy and Child Hy- county by a Child Health Conference. 


is 


| 
t giene has grown steadily during the last | During the winter the nurses con- | 
six months, an additional nurse being tinued to visit the homes of babies and 
added to the staff early in March, mak- children of preschool age and succeeded 
: ing a total of seven. The entire time of in getting many of the defects corrected 
; these nurses is devoted to prenatal and or under treatment that had been found 
| child welfare work. as a result of the physical examinations 
| Coos, Carroll, Rockingham, Belknap, made at the conferences held during the . 
| 
f nurse visits the home and gives 
help is required. 
iNew Hanmpsume — State 
Health and The Federal Children's 
: the six months ending June 30, 1924. 
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“Giving the Mothers a Chance” 
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HE 


responsible for the work in the future. conferences to take histories, meet the 
In one town, twelve packages have been mothers, weigh and measure chil- be 
used since February, and in the major- dren, etc. nd 
ity of towns the physicians have been At each conference an exhibit on a | 
glad to avail themse prenatal and child care is arranged; <a 
Since May Ist, 26 this always attracts much attention. a) ; 
ferences have been | is detailed to explain the iz 
Our doctors receive 's and posters to groups “} 
giving their time, anc jual mothers. As a rule, a S 
gratifying to note the num the physician or a nurse i 
that have been corrected conference. 
der treatment during the ndeavoring to give every 4 
conferences will continue of preschool age one 
in the counties where 
: opportunity of plished in several towns. t 
nd individually A two weeks’ Health Institute was 
telling 
The : 
fare 


STUDENT NURSES’ PAGE 


By Rurna E. W. Kezsey 


Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia 


from, and the transmission of, these 


hospitals for mental diseases, diseases. 


This work does not merely mean car- 


been surrounded by so much ignorance ing for the sick, but the opportunity for 


probably no other institutions have 


the most sci- zens. Every nurse’s personal slogan 


i 


of properly trained nurses in a 
to the thousands of children 

year are victims of con- 
diseases 


to my fellow-men.” We can not 
the far-reaching result of such 


should be, “The greatest service I can 


? 


sit back and be content 


knowledge of contagious 
when it is so vital a question? 
feel that she is not very much 


interested, that her sister nurses can 


Ti 


i: 


FF 


very well take care of the work and she 
will, so far as possible, keep herself free 


from probable infection and the incon- 
venience of its nursing? Is that serv- 

own experi- ice, or is it selfishness, egotism? 
realizes there is much to be done to educate the 
the complications general public. Knowing that preven- 
care, tion must begin in the home, that is 
but will the place to lay the foundation for this 


lives sacri- Having a knowledge of the work, 


. education. The mother is told of the 
intelligent habit formation and significance of minor symptoms; a cold, 


will 
hersel 


th 


of all individuals con- a slight sore throat, or a headache— 
minor, indeed, it may seem to her, nev- 


aseptic technic has proven most 


i 


In the case of illness, where it is 


the fears of infection possible for the children to be cared for 


a 


| 

| COMMUNICABLE DISEASE NURSING: ITS APPEAL TO STUDENT NURSES 

) and superstition as have hospitals for implanting good health habits, a high 
F | communicable diseases. The belief standard of morals and worthy ideals 
| that germs were air-borne has only re- into the minds of America’s future citi- 
powers 
con 
that the si 
f care of patients with 


a 
4 
i 
Infantile Paralysis —Exhaustive research to determine the nature 
is being undertaken under the direction of Dr. Milton J 
, with the aid of a grant of $12,000 a year for three years f 
Commission. For seven years the efforts of the C t 
is estimated at about 100,000 —The Nation's Health. 
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were entertained during the dinner by 


Alebema: Tue Nvuaszs’ Boarp or Exammation axp Recistration or Atasama will 
hold an examination for the Registration of Nurses in Birmingham, Oct. 22-23; in Montgomery, 


Oct. 23-24; in Mobile, Oct. 23-24. All applications and credentials, with photograph, must be 
Application blanks may be secured from the Secretary-Treasurer, Linna H. Denny, 1808 7th 


Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. Kodak pictures will not be accepted. 


filed with the Secretary-Treasurer at least fifteen days prior to the date set for the examination. 


The American Journal of Nursing 
; cticut would shame many a vaudeville 
H that st M. Roberts of the American Jour- 
restingly. I am sure I shall never 
. trip to Detroit and I am planning 
the next convention in 1926 at At- 
ic . Are you going? 
HE STORY OF THE PRETZEL 
EDITOR: Some one asked why 
he pretzel is 
State 
| a, of 
its 
ferent groups of 
a, Banquet—it was held i 
vt Harper Hospital, and I 
with which our Michigan 
greeted us put us quickly at 
1921. 
ty 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
The editors will weleome questions and will endeavor to secure authoritative answers for them. 


1 

idee 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
R.N., is a graduate of the Los Angeles General 


Hospital, where 


her principles into practice. 
R.N., President of the Indiana State Nurses’ Association, 
teok up public health and tu nursing work 
of the Department of Public Nursing for Indiana. During 
of the State Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service. 
Montgomery, R.N., is Superintendent of the Industrial 
ne., at Marcus Hook, Pa. She is a graduate of the 
. During the war she was a member of the Navy Nurse C 
since she been for a year Secretary of the State 
Committee. She is a graduate of St. Vincent's School of 
work. She had overseas 
been record librarian at St. Vincent's. 
R.N., a graduate of the Massachusetts General 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
known for the and clarity with which she 
Assistant Professor of Education at the College 
is a welcome speaker at institutes held in that state. 
as Director of the Illinois Training Chicago. 
August, 1922. 
B.N., B.S., is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
Columbia University. She is Executive 
and Chairman of the Committee on N 
is a graduate of the Buflalo Homeopathic Hospital. She has done 
and has held a number of administrative positions, including that of 
1067 
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Health Department, Henry A. Row- 


of Health, Toronto, Ontario. 
General 


Relation 


2:30 p.m.-4:30 pm—Trustee Section, Ball Room of Armory, Henry J. Fisher, New York, 


p.m—Administration Section, Theatre of Armory, Ralph B. Seem, MD. 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 


Discussion of 


of Committees Furnishings and Supplies. 


The American Hospital Association 1069 
The Relation and Responsibility of the General Hospital in the Care ‘i 
. and Treatment of the Tuberculosis, 
City? (b) Psyc William C. Sandy, M.D 
Harrisburg, Pa’; (c) Incurable, Rev. H. L. Pritschel, Milwaukee 
2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m.—Administration of Armory, Ralph B. Seem, M D., Chi- 
cago, Chairman. of Reports of Committees on Intern, Ac- .” 
counting, Relation of Hospitals to Public Health. . 
Dietetic Section, Ball Room of Armory, Lulu G. Graves, New York, rt 
Discussion of Committee on Foods. : 
The Economy of Modern Methods in Study and Treatment of Diabetes, i 
Unified Dietary Service of a Hospital, Kate Daum. a 
8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. —Dinner, Ball Room, Hote! Statler. 
Address, Hospital Origins, S. S. Goldwater, M.D. Fy 
_ Doane, M.D., Phila- 
as a Comparative Unit 
) The in Relation to the 
of Hespital Services, (d) Economies in i 
a of 
Service Department in a Hospital, (4) and Use of Case Records, . 
(1) Reducing Hazards in Hospitals. + 
2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—Administrative Section, Theatre of Armory, Ralph B. Seem, M.D, Chi- 9 
cago, presiding. 7 
entific Equipment. Diabetes, Its 
Treatment by Insulin, R. Nuzum, M.D. (6) Physiotherapy 7 
in Charlies E. Stewart, M.D., (c) Laboratories in Hospitals, 4 
8:00 p.m.-10:00 
9:30 a.m.-11:00 


We 
) Possibilities of Post- 
to the Prevention and 


Codes. 


C. J. Cummings, Tacoma 
Planning and Construction of Contagious Disease Hospital, Paul W. 
Wipperman, M.D., Decatur and Macon County Hospital, Decatur, Ill. 


» MD., (6 
Building 


County Hospital Plan, R. G. Brod- 
Saw Jo Mero, 


and 


Department, Perrie Jones, St. Paul, Minn. 


Buildings 


Non- 


John A. Hornsby 
Service Section, Theatre of 
Mrs. Martha J. 
Libary to the Social Service 
2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m—Construction Section, Theatre of Armory, E. S. Gilmore, Chicago, 
of the Alameda 
San Leandro, Cal. 


Application 
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2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—Social 
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Bergen County Hospital, 


” 


9:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m.—General Session, Theatre of Armory, President MacEachern gsc 
The of Infectious Diseases, D. L. Richardson, M_D., 
2:30 p.m.-4:30 


October 10 
{ 
a 
+ 
ation of a Hospital, Frank E. 
al Administration, E. M. Blue- 
| York. 


NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
In accordance with the resolution which 
was adopted at the January 1924 meeting of 
the Board of Directors, that a new system 
of bookkeeping be established, the Treasurer 
was authorized to confer with the auditors 
as to the best system suitable to our needs. 
At the time of the biennial meeting in June, 
1924, the Treasurer was authorized to proceed 
to the Headquarters office as soon as possible 
to establish this system. The members of 
the American Nurses’ Association will be glad 
to learn that this has been accomplished. 
This completes the transfer of all the mechani- 
cal work in connection with the office of the 
Treasurer. Henceforth, checks for annual 
dues from State Associations and other mem- 
bers should be made payable to the American 
Nurses’ Association and sent to the Headquar- 
ters office, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Please bear in mind that checks 
should not be made payable to the order of 
any individual, but should always be made 
payable to the order of the American Nurses’ 
Association. 


NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 
REPORT FOR AUGUST, 1924 
Balance on hand, July 31, 1924... _$11,160.57 


Interest on bonds .... 45.00 
$11,205 $7 
Receipts 
California: Dist. 2, $13; Dist. 4, 
$38; Dist. S, $93; Dist. 9, $72; 
Dist. 11, $5.50; Dist. 12, $70; 
Dist. 1S, $1; Dist. 16, $6...... 20850 
Connecticut: Middlesex Hosp. 
graduate nurses, $4150; State 
01 50 
108 00 
16.50 
10.00 
16.00 
25.00 
$.00 


Minnesota: Member Asbury Alum. 
Assn., Minneapolis 100 
Montana: Bozeman Deaconess 
5.00 
New Hampshire: Sacred Heart Tr 
Sch. Alum. Assn. ....... 25.00 
New York: Dist. 1, individual 
member, $5; Dist. 4, $8; Dist. 6. 
A. B. Hepburn Hosp. Alum. 
Assn., $18; St. Lawrence Hosp. 
Alum. Assn. $43 _.... 74.00 
North Dakota: State Nurses’ Asso- 
Ohio: Dist 4, Charity Hospital 
Alum. Assn. $25; Fairview Park 
Hosp, Alum. Assn., $15; Dist. 13 
41.00 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, $93; 
Wisconsin: Dist. 2, $2; Dist. 9, $15 17.59 
Wyoming: State Nurses’ Assn __. 18.00 
$941 50 
Check returned (applicant deceased) 15.00 


Total receipts ...............$12,162 07 


Invested funds $3,951.57 
$95,951.57 
Note:—The Nurses’ Relief Fund of the 
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| 
Disbursement s 
| Paid to 49 applicants _..... $73000 | 
Printing and stationery..... 62.35 | 
Exchange on checks 
Total disbursements ......... 702.45 
: Balance on hand, August 30, 1924, 11,369.62 
| 
to 
the 
1071 
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you expect to re- 
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If address of the Chairman of the State Com- ciation would give $25 a year; if every Dis- 
| mittee on the Relief Fund is not known, then trict, $10; and every Alumnae, $5, many more 
mail checks to the Headquarters’ office of the students could be helped to secure the edu- 
| American Nurses’ Association, 370 Seventh cation needed to fit them for better service 
Avenue, New York. Requests for leaflets : 
should be sent to the Secretary at the same 
address. For application blanks for bene- 
ficiaries and other information, address Eliza- 
| beth E. Golding, Chairman, 317 West 45th 
! Street, New York, N. Y.. 
REPORT OF THE ISABEL HAMPTON } 
ROBB MEMORIAL FUND 
TO SEPTEMBER 10, 1924 ° 
Previously acknowledged 
Missouri: Fourth Dist. Assn., $1; 
to 
z. N. Y. New York to Helsingfors and return—a month 
Constant requests for scholarships and trip—including passport, board and lodging 
iq loans have to be refused. If every State Asso- in Helsingfors will be about $400.00. 
Mi 
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Champaign, October 29-31. C 
Ravewswoop Hosrrraz will have as 
tional director, Stella Tylbski, who has held at the Cooley 
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its second year with an enrollment of 45 June 30, at Madison Heights Methodist 
students. Church. 

Ohio: Lerain—Sr. Joszrn's ‘Texas: Galvesten.—Cosce Nvsas- 
Association met on September Menscat Derr. Univenstry of Txxas, 
at the hospital. Plans were made for funish- youn Seary Hosprrat. Grace G. Grey, Di- 

i ing a dressing School of Nursing, and Zora 

for the graduates. ructor, attended the Columbia 

: Oklahoma : New York. Miss McAnelly, 
Nusgses AssociaTion , succeeds Mrs. Helen Newland. 
ing in Enid, Octobe class of 1909, has re- 

> wivante- assistant in the Training School 
will succeed Mabel Aiken as 
, Rebecca Sealy Nurses’ Home. 
mer, class of 1916, will fill the 
assistant. Helen Guinn, class 
pital. Amelia Eagleton, 
room at 

| Rhede Island: Tue V - 
Boarp or EXAMINER id a three day annual meeting 
will examine applican 27-29. The attendance was 
at the State Capitol, of interest was shown. 
at 9 a. m. For applic Teachers College, New 
formation, address 

were chosen for 

and Vice C 
charge of the 
run during the 

| the city to st 

Orleans. Tur 

prst graduated a class of 
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“Time's wheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay endure.” 


4 


| 
—Browning. 
: “We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
P Sleep to wake.” 
— Browning. 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 

Hospital both interesting and con- 
Oncanization anp Orzra- The book is 

sion. By Frank E. Chapman. 264 cise. Undoubtedly it will become more a 
pages. Illustrated. The Macmillan than a mere reference book in every : 
Company, New York. Price, $3.50. school giving courses in hospital _— F 
When one recalla the large number istration, as it is that which it was 5 


| 
4 
# 
é 
4 
4 


pn err — ponderous tomes), and it will make a 
thing as a bed child,” is quite in har- valuable addition to his library. 


aut 


: 


al 


— age layman, although he will undoubt- ? 

book is edly get much out of it. “The Un- 3 

of stable Child” is primarily a book for 9 

the specialist in clinical psychology; its 

treatment form and size are to be commended é 

mony with the growing realization that Many Eanz, R.N., M.A., 

deliberate crime may be an evidence New York City. : 

the convictions to the contrary held by Cane or Tusercutosis. By J. A. 

the advocates of punishment merely § Myers, M.D. 229 pages. Illustrated. r 

for punishment’s sake. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- A 

The author maintains her main thesis phia. Price, $2.50. ‘ 

in a temperate and convincing manner Dr. Myers’ book, “The Care of i 

and supports it with well chosen case Tuberculosis,” is a valuable addition to ; 

studies. the literature on this subject. It covers q 

The chapter on the congenital syphi- in clear, concise and interesting text all t 

litic is highly suggestive, particularly the points we most need to know, be- : 

in view of the difficulty of getting medi- ginning with the history of the disease ’ 

cal corroboration for the suspicious ancient with modern : 

familiarity with the subject 

der discussion to get all 
contains—it is not written 


held October 
12-15 
Chicago, in 
12 states, 
noise was 
they were 
Last 
time of the 
seems very necessary 
institute. 


OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS 


| the 
Ohio: Tar 
: Tus Epucarion Secrion 
The second 
A splendid group of | 
of nursing. Some days it 
: not to them, they were t 
: weeks of August were c 
to keep up with all educ 
? It is a requirement for all 
iy some day the Board of Educ 
| is teaching. Are these nurses prepared to teach? 
if The out-patient department is one of the important facters in carrying out a community 
; health program; a program which hes for its object to make available to every individual the 
4 best facilities for maintaining health, for protection against disease, for the care of the sick 
a and handicapped, and for the prevention of death. 
i The out-patient department deals with the ambulatory petient, almost 90 per cent. of 
those who are ill, according to the figures of the Framingham survey. 
t The growth of the out-patient departments im the United States is interesting. The first . 
| one was established in 1786. Im 1800, there were three; im 1900, there were one hundred; in 
1910, there were 650; im 1922, there were 4000. During 1922, 7 million people were given 
treatment, making a total of 30 millien visits. 
The out-patient department gives am opportunity for instruction in health and furnishes 
an invaluable opportunity for teaching physicians and nurses. 
Richard M. Smith, M.D. “The Relation of the Hospital Out-Patient Department to a 
Community Health Program,” Hespitel Social Service, July, 1934. 
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Connecticut. — President, A. Elizabeth Robert W. Hospital, Indianapolis. Sec- 
Stee lewa.—President, Ada L. Hershey, Room 
Hyde, Middlesex Hospital, Middletown. Sec- 14 City Hall, Des Moines. Secretary, Blanche 
| President examining board, State League President, J Creelman, 
Hartford. Secretary, Mrs. Winifred A. Hart, 
109 Recton Avenue, Bridgeport. Launder, 
Delaware.— President, 1313 MD. Garwin. Secretary, P. Fagan, 
lone MD., Des Moines. 

M. 

‘ President examining board, F. Pierson, 

M.D., 1007 Jefferson Street, Wilmington. Sec- 

f retary, Mary A. Moran, 1313 Clayton Street, 

ton. Secretary, I. Malinde Havey, 2157 Cab 

fornia S&t.. N. W., ‘Walle 

League President, Elizabeth Walter 

Reed Hospital, W: Ca 

: erine E. Moran, G 

Graham, 1337 K 

Drange General F 
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Oregon. — President, Grace Pheips, 616 Utah. — Present, Allee 33 
Longue, ses, Good Se- Lake City. 
Hartley, of Verment.—President, Mabel Ware, Mary 
President board, Senders, Fistcher Hospital; Seceetary, Mrs 
Larch Fortnnd. Jame ewe A. Law 
V. Doyle, 660 Johnson Street ining beard, De MD., Bur- 
| burgh. Secretary-treasurer, Gertrude , Agnes D. Randolph 
¢ President, Miller fer Con- 
Diseases, Philadelphia. , Joy Alice Dugger, 30 Shore Street, Petersburg. 
| Belsstow, Greensburgh. President examin- 
treasurer, M. West, Room 150, Ethel M. Smith, 
S. 17th Street, Philadelphia. Washington — President, Mrs. Ella W. 
Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket. tary, Cora E. Gillespie, 4, ¥. W.C.A, 
way, President, Miner Hest Secre- 
Secretary, Elizabeth F. Sherman, 8S Tobey Dinctor of Licenses, Pred J. Otympia. 
Street, Providence. West Virginie Susan 
Providence. Secretary-treasurer, Lucy C. treasurer, Mrs. R. "pullard, Lock Box 457, 
Seuth A. B. Com- Martians , President examining 
mer, Florence Infirmary, Florence. Secretary, LaMoyne Hupp, MD. Wheel. 
KT Mrs. Esther G. Mouson, 703 North McQueen ing. Secretary, Mrs. Andrew Wilken, 1300 
| Street, Florence. Secretary beard of serve Byron Street, Wheeling. 
| Columbia. Wiscensin.—President, W. Reid, 
Seuth Carrie E. Ciift, Memorial Hespttal, Madison. Secre- 
Corre- Ena Kowalke, $5 Oneida Street, Mil- 
Hoover, 302 waukee. State League President, Marion 
Watertown. President 
2642 Rast Sth Street, Ke Mrs. Fred W 
examining board, Willie 
phis. Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Reese Patter- — ; 
: *“Texes. — President, Mary Grigsby, Provi- Secretary, Mrs. H. C. Olson, 3122 Warren 
El Paso. State Eis Read, 
ing Board Mr. Lchmene 9010 Shen- 
by, Box 1S57, Waco. Porte Rico—Preidet 
1 WHERE TO SEND MATERIAL FOR THE JOURNAL 
Send news hems, subscriptions, chenges of 
Journal of Nursing, 19 West Main Street, 
4 Rochester, N. Y. Send articles for publication, books for review, and editorial cor- 
respondence to The Americen Journal of Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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